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“Proclaim Liberty throughovs all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 


“Tlay this down as tho law of nations. I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all munio- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States whore slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the PREesiDENT oF 
tue Unrrep Srates, but the CommAXDER OF THE Arxr, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THE UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. ,.. . From the instant 
that the slavcholding States become the theatre of a war, 
CIVIL, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
- Congress extend to interference with the institution of 

very, IN EVERY WAY IN WHICH IT cay 
wits, from a claim of indemnity for inhi Nadeeas ae tact 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
a foreign power, . . . It is a war power. T say it is a war 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to carry on the war, and MUST CARRY IT ON, Ac- 
CORDING TO THE Laws OF wan ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and manicipal institu- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THE 
PLACE OF THEM. When two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to emam- 
cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”--J.Q. ADAmm. 
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Aefuge of Oppression. 


<7" A specimen - the Restos Post's “ Democracy”! 
fe At 
THE ABOLITIONISTS. 


Radical, Garrisonian Abolitionism 1s not a cause 
- a principle. It is an unhealthy excitement. — It 
we on the wildest and most indefinite vagaries. 
bi sort of disease with a set of people who are | 
 anrice and bad humors. {t comes of senti- | 
alee, and not of philosophy. Its advocates are 
‘se gen who, in all other respects, in business and 
je ordinary management of affairs, are the un- 
ae ounsellors, the most dangerous guides, and 
’ thriftless laborers. They are the impracti- 
ble and awry members of American society. They 
are idle and ‘wntimental. They have intelligence, 
lisputative power ; but their intelligence, 


the most 


ability and « 


pility and disputative power are of such a sort that 
show always fall suddenly short of a full healthy rea- 
wn. The peculiar cut and features of these men 


Bright but shallow ; eager but 
vrratic: earnest but adrift. No matter what the 
yuse, they push it to an extreme. They clutch at 
wn idea, but not at its surroundings; they pursue it, 


mark them at once. 


it forget them. Conceiving that an end is desira- 
ble. they rush on to attain it, regardless of conse- 
quences, overturning everything, doing inealeulable 
njury, subverting all good institutions. They are 


reckless and unforeseeing iconoclasts. They can see 
that slavery is wrong, and ought to be abolished. 
But they do not see what disastrous consequences its 
ibolition, effected in their way, would involve. 
They forget the maxim, which underlies the founda- 
tion of al] right morals—that we shall not do evil 


that good may come. Nay, priding themselves on 


their regard for the higher law, they are the first to 
weak it. They hang ten innocent men to punish 
one guilty one. In order to secure the abolition of 
davery, they proceed, with a deliberate declaration 


{their purpose, to embroil the country in civil 
feuds,—to snap asunder all the bonds of good feeling 
iv fraternal love on which the Union rests,—to 
reak down under the weight of ridicule and attack 
the sacred arch of the Constitution, though they 
know it is our only palladium of good order and so- 
cial harmony,—to bring upon the land the horrors of 
wil war,—to put to shame the civilization of the 
1th century by renewing the bloody triumphs and 
military regime of the dark ages,—to lay waste corn- 
fields,—to burn villages,—to butcher men,—to lead 
ut captains and soldiers like sheep to the slaughter. 
And yet they are honorable men! 

Abolitionism is a sentiment so mock and unhealthy 
that it has perverted the good sense of its adherents, 
auil filled the community with a sham and preten- 
tious political Pharisaism. The women, who 

“have no other than a woman's reason,” 


have found it a fertile theme. With it they have 
filled the ears of sentimental men in office and out 
ofofice. Young ninnies in the pulpit have made it 
an excellent subject for their vapid eloquence. All 
the narrow and peaked men have learned that it is 
an easy sort of virtue, and a cheap sort of charity 
to dwell upon the sufferings of a class of people too 


far off for receiving actual assistanee—and to offer 
‘noisy sympathy, which costs nothing but the dis- 
muption of the Government under which we live. 
The oflice-seekers have found this mock sentiment a 


bountiful help to them. They enlarge upon it at all 
tines. They profess it stoutly. They appeal to the 
hearts and the tears of men and women. ‘They, too, 
talk of the higher law—though they have no idea 
what it means. They use the commonplaces about 
tnormity, and wrong, and chains. They, too, do 
What they can to disorganize and disrupt. They 
throw dust on the Constitution and its restraints. 
And they, too, are ready to do what they can to de- 
“roy the Union, in order to secure the ‘abolition of 
slavery. 

These Abolitionists, as might be expected, are the 
most intolerant of beings. ‘They profess liberalism, 
hut they are bigots. They assume to themselves all 
goodness. ‘They are impatient of all views that con- 
Te with their own. They are the salt of the earth. 
They go about full of vague ideas of reform, and of 
abolishing evils. Adrift on the yeasty surface of 
American lite, impractical men, who are unable to 
earn a living in homely ways—pricked with some of 
ae radical and effervescent notions of the day, they 
talk of doing good, of putting down wrong, and 
think that they want to be Luthers and Husses, 
But they deceive themselves. They do not know 
_ or are the victims of a restless ambition—that 
7 Mor not to do good, but with indefinite visions 
ot kaving their names in anti-slavery prints, of mak- 
ee speech in anti-slavery meetings, of gettin 
ers, martyrdom out of hisses and egg-shells anc 
ae arrests, and of being patted on the 
ret evalih the women and dreamers, who write 
aboution books and poems, 
re a hea i 
ability —snc} sgt considerable intelligence and 
governed 0 lv b ; “ Abolitionists—professing 5 be 
fringe i ; aly be the higher law, should so often in- 

ee it, and fall so far short of all Christian sweet- 


Ness 4 ity . ° 

— aay. Some allowance is undoubtedly 
ee de ® for people, who are stung for being 
Pe ge at for their ridiculous behaviour, and there | 


pe hs ne them, men of some culture 
of mortificati 0, because they cannot help a feeling 
the lean " at finding themselves herded with 
tense sve long hair, the narrow views and in- 
their aes es of the anti-slavery agitators, fortify 
tor dennis by Venting their spleen in a sort of bit- 
can thane 7 e. But making all allowance for them, 
Sons of need n tell us why, with such high preten- 
ing; wh th mr they are so irascible and unforgiv- 
litioniste’ a y — everything but blacks and Abo- 
halls, and wee get together in the groves and 
ther prado ae abusive and scalding words ; why 
why they o resident and the Federal Generals ; 
datene, an good in any save the extremists of 
their ir ye why they hold up John Brown as 
aid eats In aman, and so, to their shame be it 
the or ai ‘© Worst anarchy, the blackest treason, 
Pi murder, the most dangerous civil commo- 
thin 1... t@ Tevolutions and mobs, and a state of 

“<n which no man shall have any other rule 


jaundiced men. They are jealous, bitter and arro- 


jealousies and hate. 


councils and strength of the North in the present 
contest. They have given the rebels handles for 
apology and pretence in the eyes of the world. 
They have fettered the conduct of the war by hang- 
ing about it incidental and needless but vexatious 
questions. 


full of schemes of emancipation, confiscation, and 


ble when we cannot even get at them! As if it 
were anything to issue proclamations for the eman- 
cipation of the slaves, when we have not even broken 
through the ranks of their masters! p 
proclamations would inspire the blacks to -action, 
when it is true that they would never see them, and 
that they show as yet no disposition to lift a hand in 
their own aid, but, poor, ignorant wretches that they 
are, seem to know no other allegiance aud to want 
no other liberty than such as they already possess! 


hindrance more than a help to us, when even with 


disinterested nations of Europe look on the efforts of 
the accursed Rebels with interest and favor; why 
they ridicule the Constitution, and make light of 
breaking it, whenever in their judgment the cir- 
cumstances of any ease demand, craftily concealing 
the fact that the integrity of the Constitution and 
the right conduct of affairs are things not incompati- 
ble, and wickedly adv'sing the people, even though 
it be a time of agitation, when no man’s mind has 
any true guides of its own, to throw away the land- 
marks of precedent—to break through the whole- 
some restraints of the Great Compact—to act with- 
out reference to anybody’s rights or claims—to do 
anything, however false, to our institutions or our 
laws or the laws of nations, and so to superinduce a 
state of confusion, in which there is no law but each 
man’s views of circumstances, and so no law but that 
of might—a state forerunning Reigns of Terror and 
Days of Military Despotism. And yet they are 
honorable men ! 

You have heard these Abolitionists on the plat- 
form. But you never heard them talk with any- 
thing like Christian kindness. They are ascetic and 


gant. They seem to be full of venom and spleen. 
Something rankles in their hearts. They speak no 
good of any. They rail, and abuse, and call hard 
names. But thereby they fail of influence or suc- 
cess. For what have they done? They have re- 
tarded and for many years to come defeated the 
spontaneous abolition of slavery in some of the Bor- 
der States. By attacking the institution of slavery, 
they have put its protectors on the alert, and have 
thus tightened the chains of the slave. They have 
made our great political parties sectional parties. 
They have embroiled an united people in mutual 
) They have kindled voleanoes 
under the earth. They have broken the arch of the 
Union asunder. They have, moreover, divided the 


And sti!l they cannot see. Their heads are still 


what not. As if abolition of the negroes were possi- 


As if such 


As if the wishes or prejudices even of the Border 
States were of no consequence,—as if they were a 


their aid—substantial aid in the form of regiments 
and full quotas—we are still struggling, buffeted 
with reverses, to reduce their insurgent sisters ! 

No one is more aware of the evils of slavery than 
are we. No one more desires its abolition by those 
agencies which have it under their jurisdiction. But 
we cannot help feeling that in these trying days of 
the Republic, there is something better than Aboli- 
tionism and Abolitionists,—something better than 
complaint and dyspeptic hate, and abuse by men in 
Kossuth hats,—something better than insisting on 
the emancipation of slaves whom we have not in 
hand, even had we the power, to emancipate. 
Emancipation is nothing, “ circumcision 1s nothing, 
and uncircumcision is nothing,” but there must needs 
be stout arms and willing hearts ready to do battle 
and fight for the flag. There is such a thing as a 
hearty support of the President in his efforts to crush 
the rebellion. There is such a thing as ignoring, as 
he declares he ignores, every other question, and ex- 
pending all our treasure, and putting forth all our 
strength, in the struggle to maintain the integrity of 
the government, to overcome this impious rebellion, 
and preserving the Constitution as it is, to restore 
the Union as it was.—Boston Post. 


THE RADICAL FACTION OF THE NORTH. 


It cannot be and ought not to be overlooked that 
the demand for more men for the army is made 
necessary by the conduct of the radical faction of the 
North, in Congress and out of it. Well might Mr. 
Lincoln say to one of the rabid Senators who de- 
clared to him that we were not more than a mile 
from a certain unnameable place for want of an 
emancipation policy, that the mile was just about 
the distance from the Presidential mansion to the 
building in which Congress assembles. We have 
had occasion before now to compare some of the ex- 
hibitions in the Capitol of the country to an assem- 
bly in Pandemonium, which is the same thing as in 
an outright Abolition meeting; and we are glad to 
see that our Chief Magistrate coincides with us in 
opinion. AES 

In fact, while we have been emancipating and 
confiscating, or threatening both, which had the 
same effect, the Confederates have been concentrat- 
ing. Our mad and reckless action has nerved their 
hearts to self-defence, until we see with what ardor 
and unanimity they resist our forces, and to what 
vast proportions a rebellion, derided a year ago, as 
so insignificant and so easily to be reduced, has 
reached. We say that this has been owing to the 
conduct of the radical emancipation faction, and to 
nothing else. Without that, peace might have been 
obtained before this, with no loss of national honor, 
and no sacrifice of any principle valuable to any 
true American citizen. ere would have been bat- 
tles, no doubt, and losses of life; but with unques- 
tioned right on our side, and with every motive of 
reason and true interest to weaken the force of the 
rebels, they must have broken long ago, had we 








It may be instructive to consider into what sort of 
hands the government would fall if the Cabinet were 
reconstructed in subservience to the ideas of the 
ultra emancipationists. Such a reconstruction would 
necessarily carry with it a change in the head of the 
army; for at present we suppose General Halleck 
is a more influential adviser of the President than 
almost any member of the Cabinet. In the re-cast 
which we here present, we are quite sure that we 
include the names of the ablest and most eminent 
champions of the new policy attempted to be thrust 
upon the President: Charles Sumner, Secretary of 
State; Gerrit Smith, Secretary of the Treasury ; 
Henry Ward Beecher, Secretary of the Navy; Hor- 
ace Greeley, Secretary of the Interior; Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Postmaster General; Wendell Phillips, 
Attorney General; John C. Fremont, General-in- 
Chief of the Army. 

These are unquestionably the eight most distin- 
guished emancipationists in the country ; preéminent 
among all their compeers for ability, influence, and 
thorough identification with the cause. And yet, if 
this Cabinet were appointed, there is no intelligent 
man in the country, who would not think the gov- 
ernment in their hands like a ship in the rapids 
above Niagara Falls. Even in the smoothest of or- 
dinary times, these men could not carry on the gov- 
ernment. They are mere spouters, agitators, and 
extremists; facile phrasemakers and adepts in vitu- 
perative rhetoric, but notoriously destitute of the 
solidity of judgment. political sagacity, and expe- 
rience in affairs requisite for vias a govern- 
ment in a period of convulsion. But, strange to 
say, it is insisted that the crude notions of this set of 
men shall be the chart and compass of the Adminis- 
tration. Butif Mr. Lincoln is to follow their advice 
or submit to their dictation, why not take them into 
the Cabinet, where he can have the full advantage 
of the superior sagacity that assumes to sit in judg- 
ment on his present policy, and pronounces it weak, 
timid, and foolish ? 

If the cast of a Cabinet here indicated is absurd 

to the degree of being grotesque, we can only say 

that we have made the best use of the materials. 

The positions assigned to Sumner, Clay, Greeley, 

and Fremont are precisely those their own friends 

would select for them if they were to be put in high 

office at all. We have given Gerrit Smith the 

Treasury for no other reason than that he is a gen- 

tleman of wealth. Though Phillips was bred a law- 

yer, we dare say he would make as queer an Attor- 

ney General as Mr. Beecher would Secretary of the 

Navy. ‘The truth is, the whole suggestion is an ap- 

plication to the Abolition denouncers of the Admin- 

istration of a practical reductio ad absurdum, by plac- 

ing in a clear light the utter incompetency toa min- 
ister the government of the set of men who claim a 
monopoly of political wisdom.— New York World. 


To the Editor of the Boston Courier : 


«« White spirits and black—red spirits and grey— 

Mingle, mingle, mingle—you that mingle may.” 
I was an eye-witness to an event a few days since, 
which I then thought trivial enough in its character, 
and of probable daily oecurrence in the vicinity in 
which it happened. It has, however, assumed a more 
important aspect since the publication of Mr. Sum- 
ner’s letter to the Worcester Convention. With 
your leave, I will relate it. On a warm day, with 
the thermometor indicating about 85 degrees—in | 
Walnut street, Ward 6—Mr. Sumner’s “own Ward” 
—that Ward which has just honored him, by so far 
adopting his sentiments, as to send a negro or two to 
represent its citizens at the Republican Convention 
—there was to be seen, a negro—stalwart in frame— 
uncontaminated by any mixture of white blood in 
his veins, to all appearance, lounging up the street— 
with a white ria his arm encircling her neck in 
close embrace—and she by no means reluctant. Is 
this not significant of the approaching end so much 
desired by the honorable Senator—and is not this 
act as “bright,” as “touching,” and as “sugges- 
tive,” as that which Banks has borne witness to, and 
which Sumner dwells on so emphatically? And 
when art shall hereafter record in dusky colors that 
scene of the negro girl riding on a cannon, shall not 
the incident I relate be also commemorated by the 
same artist as a fitting pendant ? 

A Waite May. 











Selections. 


GENERAL FREMONT. 


HOW HE CAME TO BE RELIEVED OF HIS COM- 
MAND IN WESTERN VIRGINIA. 











At this moment, when our country needs the in- 
spiring voice and strong arms of all her sons, it is 
well to inquire why one of her representative Gen- 
erals is permitted to remain idle from active service. 

All the information which has been given to the 
public of this important event in the history of the 
war is the order of Mr. Stanton relieving Fremont, 
quoting as the reason from a portion of the Gene- 
ral’s dispatch, that “he could not with self-respect 
serve under his subordinate officers.” There are 
| additional facts connected with this matter which 
| the people will be interested to learn. And most 
important of all is this :-— 

yen. Fremont never asked nor thought he should 
be relieved from active service. He still believed 
that he was in command of the Mountain Depart- 
ment. 

For a clear understanding of this affair, it is nec- 
essary to go back to the moment when Gen. Fre- 
mont received at Franklin a telegram from the 
President, begging him to come to the relief of 
Banks, who was flying before the overpowering 





avoided those measures which have stirred them up 
to such fury, which have made them believe they 
were fighting for a real cause, instead of the delu- 
sion with which they set out, and which now calls 
for such a large and indispensable accession to our 
forces. 

We hold, then, the men who have thus urged 
those measures which have protracted and aggrava- 





than sas 
mr Fh of his own frenzy or fancy; why they 
,. “tories like John Lamar and the White Slave, 


a - : 
nd nunberless others, in which they appeal to the 


W "i . . - + . « - j A 
Orst passions of the human breast, from which no | traitors and parricides, if their mad conduct brings | the escape of Jackson b 


Nader. esnay? 
fit : "especially none of the readers for whose bene- 
fit they 


m his he 
Ugveste 
Women 
Sunday 


part to take life, and in which are artfully 
al assassination—the slaughter of men and 
Wn their beds; why they, who send tracts and 
their = ses books to contrabands, desire with 
ped. “x cart to see negro insurrections, and en- 
borne re m by citing former ones in minute and 
of aii . etail for appetizers; why they—the elite 
P ats my —ignore the rules of war, the compacts 
privaeans and invade private rights and destroy 
thes a and do so urge upon public notice 
wail schemes for wholesale confiseation as to rid our 

‘use of the sympathy of the world, and to make the 


were intended, ean rise without a temptation | 


| ted the war, and which now make such larger sacri- 
| fices of life and treasure necessary, responsible for 
| the result—and to all generations they will be held 


| about the final ruin of their country. Of this state 
of the case we believe the President is now well 
aware, and that he is conscious there is no safety for 
the country but for him to throw himself upon the 
support of the supporters of the Union and the Con- 
stitution, and to leavethe rest to do their worst— 
which is little enough when they are disregarded, as 
they deserve to be. What now we want is an army 
powerful enough to make resistance at Richmond 
futile; and when that city falls, we may look for 
events which we trust will make the question be- 


war, but as the means to make and to secure peace. 
— Boston Courier. 





tween the sections of the country no longer one of 


columns of Jackson. Instantly responding to this 
| call, Fremont moved his forces back on the line of 
| bis supplies, filled the bellies of his half-starved 
| troops with food, and their knapsacks with five days’ 
' rations; leaving wagons and baggage behind. He 
‘made that most extraordinary march of one hun- 
| dred miles over the mountains, and struck the rear 
| guard of Jacksor’s army at Strasburg. Then com- 
| menced that pursuit, conducted with such untiring 
{energy and rare military skill, ending in the crown- 
ling victory of Cross Keys. Let me say here, that 
burning the bridge behind 
}him at Port Republic has never been laid to the 
charge of Fremont. With his weak bat heroic 
band of 10,000 noble men, ke accomplished all that 
mortal man could accomplish. 

By order of the President, he then fell back upon 
Mt. Jackson, and subsequently upon Strasburg. At 
that time, the writer rd both Generals Banks 
and Sigel express their opinions of the necessity of 
a consolidation of the forces in Western Virginia, 
and the justice of appointing Fremont to the com- 
mand in chief, as he was entitled to such a distine- 
tion by virtue of his rank, and the brilliant cam- 


A RECONSTRUCTED OABINET. 1; 





paign just ended; and they said openly, that they 
would be glad to serve under him. The news of 





the appointment of Gen. Pope to the Army of Vir- 
ginia, which, under the new order, was to embrace 
the entire forces in the Valley, came upon all with 
the suddenness of a clap of thunder from a clear sky. 

At once, Gen. Fremont asked for ten days’ leave 
of absence. He did not suppose that he was de- 
prived of his former command ; he could not under- 
stand the nature of his new position. All of this 
could have been determined in a few minutes’ con- 
versation with Mr. Lincoln. Besides, he needed 
rest; he was sick with fever and fatigue. The 
answer to his despatch was curt and decided: “ No; 
stay with your command.” Aside from the ques- 
tion of rank, which, though important, was a sub- 
ordinate one, Fremont’s personal relations with 
Gen. Pope were of such an unfriendly character, as 
to render a service under him absolutely impossible. 
He therefore asked to be relieved from the command 
of the “ First Army Corps of the Army of Vir- 
ginia.” Before Gen. Fremont could obtain any 
answer from Washington, he received two tele- 
grams from Gen. Pope, one of which informed him 
that there no longer existed any such thing as the 
* Mountain Department.” 

I am sure that the foregoing revelations of facts 
and explanations, hitherto unpublished, which never 
could have come from the lips of the Pathfinder 
himself, will be gladly welcomed by the many thou- 
sands to whom the results of the campaign in Wes- 
tern Virginia have been a most unsatisfactory mys- 
tery. 

This communication is addressed to you by one 
who has no higher thought nor more absorbing 
purpose than the welfare of his dear mother-land, 
the interest of freedom, the upholding of the great 
Democratic Idea. He knows Fremont to be a true 
man, a single-hearted patriot, and he hopes yet to 
see him where Fremont best loves to be, in the front 
rank of the nation’s defenders. Cross Krys. 

— Boston Transcript. 


WASHINGTON AND FREMONT. 


To the Editors of the Evening Post: 


In your paper of Monday, October 13, 1856, will 
be found a very long and very able editorial article 
entitled “ Washington and Fremont,” designed to 
show some striking coincidences in respect to the 
character, position, persistency and baseness of the 
respective defamers and slanderers of the two men. 

It has oceurred to me as highly proper to con- 
tinue the parallel thus commenced, by calling atten- 
tion to an incident in the life of Washington, strik- 
ingly similar to the supersedure of Fremont. 

i. nD we 1 kf 1754, one of the darkest periods in 
ws canon ap al hands ne wi die dan 
allies were pressing down upon her frontiers, Gov. 
Dinwiddie cgi. 28 it a fit time to reorganize the 
forees of the colony. By this arrangement, Wash- 
ington, who had been a Colonel, with an independ- 
ent command, and as such had received the thanks of 
the House of Burgesses for the sagacity and courage 
with which he had conducted his campaign, was de- 
graded to the rank of Captain, and placed under 
the command of officers whom he had theretofore 
outranked, and had often commanded. Washing- 
ton, “ with a soldier’s just feelings,” as Sargent says, 
(History of Braddock’s ex.) at once resigned, though 
extremely anxious to serve the colony. On the 
fact becoming public, he was solicited by many, in- 
cluding the Governor of Maryland, to continue in 
the service with the same rank, nominally, as be- 
fore ; but Washington refused, saying, “I shall have 
the consolation of knowing that I have opened the 
way, when the smallness of our numbers ex 

us to the attacks of a superior enemy; and that I 
have had the thanks of my country for the services 
I have rendered.” 

Of this affair Sparks, in his life of Washington, 
(page 56,) says, “Such a degradation, of course, 
was not to be submitted to by a high-minded man.” 
And Chief Justice Marshall remarks, (Life of Wash- 
ington, vol. 1, p. 29,) “ Colonel Washington _ 
sessed too entirely the proud and punctilious feel- 
ings of a soldier to submit to a degradation so hu- 
miliating as this. Professing his unabated inclina- 
tion to continue in the service, he retired indig- 
nantly from it, and answered the various letters 
which he received, pressing him still to hold his 
commission, with assurances that he should do so 
with pleasure when he should be enabled to do so 
without dishonor.” 

And Burke, in his History of Virginia, discussing 
this matter, says, (vol. 3, p. 19,) “. . . He (Wash- 
ington) was determined to discountenance, by his 
own example at least, an insult which, if carried 
into precedent, would have the most injurious effects 
on the character and courage of his countrymen.” 

Irving (vol. 1, P. 45) notices this incident, and 
applauds the conduct of Washington. 

T have no desire, even if it were proper, to com- 
ment upon these matters. I only wish to i 
them in their historic aspects: others can make such 
observations as may seem fit. 

One or THE PEOPLE. 











ORIME AND INFAMY. 


Whatever criticisms may be made on the treat- 
ment of “the nigger” by the directors of the war 
for the Union, it is certain that those on the other 
side have pursued a vigorous, straightforward, con- 
sistent policy. Before even the bardment of 
Sumter, a free black man in the service of the Uni- 
ted States, who fell into the hands of the Rebels at 
the South, was at once consigned toslavery. Three 
free blacks recently captured by a Rebel force in 
Kentucky were without ceremony sold as slaves. 
(We say three, because that particular instance is 
reported ; the number actually so treated has proba- 
bly been thousands.) It is a standing complaint of 
Kentucky and Tennessee Unionists of the “ conser- 
vative” sort, that the Rebels have stolen more ne- 
groes in one year than the Abolitionists have done in 
forty. This, we doubt not, is trae; but it should in 
fairness be added that the Abolitionists freed those 
they are accused of stealing, while the Rebels en- 
slave their booty, or at least perpetuate its enslave- 
ment. 

The facts in regard to those kidnapped on the 30th 
ult. on the battle-field near Manassas Junction are 





established by concurrent testimony from both sides. | 


Here is the statement of one of our correspondents, 
who relates what he saw and heard :— 


“The ambulances were soon filled, and started for 
the orchard rendezvous, not, however, before a viola- 
tion of the flag of truce by some Southern men, who 
took: four or five colored drivers off their seats. 

An English gentleman, present as a volunteer, made 
a strong remonstrance in the case of a free colored man 
of Washington, whom a scoundrel in citizen’s clothing, 
with a major’s star on the collar of his greasy coat, 
had claimed. This man, dismounting from his horse, 
after remarking that he did not care whether the negro was 
a slave or not, took him by the ar, and, with the 
words, ‘J’// make a slave of you, and a slave you are 
from this moment,’ dealt him a flat-handed blow on 
the cheek, which drew a rush of tears from the eyes 
of the trembling wretch. 


The rest of the Rebels 
the fellow turned to the Englishman, and asked him 
what he had to say to that? The reply that the flag 
of truce recognizes as sacred all beneath its folds, and 
that he had grossly violated it, made not the least im- 
pression. Other officers of the Confederate army, to 
whom remonstrance was made, utterly disclaimed 
7 a ~ said that Gen. Lee, to whom 

ey would report the outrage, woul 
poem Mert if he could find thom.” ah erage een 

Now read the corroborative statement of the Rich- 
mond Examiner of the 5th inst. :— 


“A flag of truce was sent a day or two after the last 
battle b the enemy, asking permission to bury their 
dead. It was granted. Soon after a regiment of ne- 
groes, armed with spades, appeared, and after perform- 
ing their work, they were very properly taken in 
charge by our troops, most of them being runaway 
contrabands.” 


Here, it will be noted, are two distinct outra 
but occurring on the same battle-field, involving the 
same — and displaying an identical spirit. 
The Rebel writer glories in a state of facts quite as 
flagrant as that alleged by our correspondent. Let 
us look at its essential features : 

I. In the battle of Saturday, August 30th, Gen. 
Pope’s army—owing to the refusal of Gens. Fitz 
John Porter, Franklin and Griffin (acting, as they 
allege, under orders from Gen. McClellan) to obey 
Gen. ry he orders, and take part in it—were worst- 
ed and driven from the field, leaving it covered with 
their dead and wounded. 

II. Hacks with their drivers were impressed in 
Washington by Gen. Wadsworth to go down to the 
relief of our wounded. Many of the drivers of these 
hacks were colored men. Other colored men, the 
Examiner says, were sent by our Generals to bury 
their dead. ; 

III. The Rebels (on Sunday) held the battle-field. 
They did not bury our dead. They did not (per- 
haps they could not) care for our wounded. But 
they gave us permission to do both, under a flag of 
truce. Our nurses and our grave-diggers went upon 
ae ae eee accordingly, under the protection of 
this flag. 

IV. While there, doing what they were sent and 
had permission to do, and not accused or suspected 
of doing anything else, the colored drivers of our 
carriages for the wounded, the colored diggers of 
graves for our dead heroes, were seized by Rebel 
officers, made prisoners, and consigned to slavery ! 
There was a pretence that some of them were fugi- 
tives from slavery to Rebels, but this (though it could 
in no wise excuse the outrage) was sheer humbug. 
“ Most of them were runaway contrabands,” says 
the Richmond Examiner. But had they all been 


runaway murderers and narricide: 
have justified the ace ieee Ss fhat sous, — 


in the Rebel lines by consent, and for a specified pur- 

Their enslavement, under such circumstances, 

was theft aggravated by perjury. “I don’t care 

whether you are a slave or not,” said the Rebel 

Major to one of them; “ I'll make a slave of you;” 

and striking him a blow in the face, he took him into 
ession. 

We do not know that what we have to call our 
Government will effectually resent this outrage. 
Probably it will not. But a Government that tame- 
ly suffers such is on the high road to be placed be- 
yond further suffering —New York Tribune. 


TREASON IN WASHINGTON. 


Let us review, briefly, the important operations 
of the war. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF THE POTOMAC. 

For seven months the Grand Army of the Po- 
tomac wasted away inactive in front of Washington. 
From the first of October to the day when it ad- 
vanced upon Manassas, in March, there was never 
a day when, well handled, it could not have swept 
before it, like chaff, the rebel force between it and 
Richmond. Up to the 15th of January, it is now 
known to the public, and was then known tg General 
McClellan, thert were never at one time over 
42,000 in the enemy’s entrenchments. There was 
not a Major General in the army, there was not a 
military man in Washington outside of McClellan’s 
staff who entertained the slightest doubt that that 
army should move and could move upon the enemy 
with the certainty of victory. Gen. McClellan him- 
self authorized Mr. Secretary Chase to assure the 
New York capitalists in November, that he should 
immediately advance. Early in December he made 
to Members of Con the most positive declara- 
tions that he should not go into winter quarters. 
Why did he not attack the enemy? Even after 
being urged, implored, peremptorily ordered by the 
President, why did he hold k? There can be 
but one answer. That secret, malignant, traitorous 
influence which controlled him did not intend that 
the rebel armies should be defeated in battle or cap- 
tured. This, as Mr. Seward had said, “ would aggra- 
vate existing evils,” and look too much like an “ at- 
tempt at coercion which would assume the form of 
direct war against a revolutionary State.” Who 
informed the rebel commanders that at length he 
was compelled to advance ? Was it accidental that, 
after he received the positive order of the Presi- 
dent, he delayed just long enough to give the rebels 
time to remove everything but the “ quaker guns”? 

Why, having reached Manassas, did he not fel- 
low the retreating enemy? Why that exhausting 
march back, not to their comfortable huts, but to 
bivouac in the worst weather of winter around 
Alexandria ? 

Then followed 

THE PENINSULA CAMPAIGN. 

Who that insane expedition? McClel- 
lan’s natural inclinations would bave led him to 
creep on by way of Manassas. That campaign 
could not have originated in his brain. Every mili- 
tary man of any capacity in Washington disap- 
proved of it,—every member of the Cabinet, Secre- 
tary Stanton, General Hitchcock,—all op it. 
Why was it adopted ? The power behind the throne. 

When the expedition was decided upon, General 
McClellan selected the corps he wished, had every 
man he asked for assigned to him, and agreed that 
55,000 men should be left in front of Washington. 
Of these he took away, in violation of his own 
agreement, 14,000, and ordered 30,000 more to join 
him! If they had joined him, there would have 
remained 11,000 troops between Washington and 
the enemy! Fortunately, before these 30,000 had 
embarked, the President stopped them. Had they 
followed McClellan, Washington must have fallen 
into the enemy’s hands. 

From the day that McClellan landed on the Pe- 
ninsula, till he left, he was never under fire, he 
never ordered an attack, every battle was fought 
without his orders or presence, and on ground se- 
lected by the enemy; and yet in every battle, the 
advantage was subtantially with us; and if McClel- 
lan had held his army in hand, and had promptly 
seconded the splendid fighting of his Generals of 
divisions, he could have annihilated the enemy. 
Mr. Raymond, of the New York Times, who was 








upon the most intimate terms with McClellan and 


looked on approvingly, ané | 





his staff during nearly the whole of the campaign 
says, and all the Major Generals on the Peninsula 
uniformly said the same thing, that, four times, at 
least, McClellan might have walked almost unop- 
posed into Richmond. This is what Mr. Raymond 


says in the Times :— 


“Everybody knows that if McClellan had pushed 
upon Yorktown as soon as he reached the Peninsula, 
he would have taken it; that if he had followed the 
rebels with his whole force after Williamsburg, he 
could have routed them; that he could have taken 
Richmond after Fair Oaks; and that he could have 
routed the enemy at Gaines’s Mill, if he had thrown 
his fresh troops upon them, instead of withdrawing to 
James river.’ 


Why did he not take Richmond? Because the 
secret Power did not want the rebel armies de- 
feated. Richmond evacuated might do; but Rich- 
mond conquered, would prevent the return to “the 
happy family.” 

ven. Butler was sent to Fortress Monroe. For 
what? To whip the enemy? No; good care was 
taken that he should not have troops enough to do 
any mischief. He was sent solely to garrison the 
fort, and to stand guard over two or three guns at 
Newport News, which commanded the mouth of 
James river. Gen. Wool succeeded him in the same 
inglorious service. For seven months the old veteran 
chafed like a caged lion, cooped up on the beach, 
rebel scouts taking their daily rampage within two 
miles of his guns, and rebel bayonets on Sewall’s 
Point, flashing daily defiance under his very nose. 
For four months before the President's visit, he beg- 
ged the War Department to give him 6,000 troops, 
pledging his head that with them he could take 
Norfolk. Why was all this? Why was not Gen. 
Wool allowed to codperate with the army of the 
Potomac by threatening Richmond, up the Penin- 
sula, any time after the first of October ? 

General Butler was sent to Hatteras Inlet. For 
what? To take possession and to advance into the 
enemy’s country ? No; but with express, positive 
orders to take the forts, destroy them, sink the stone 
fleet in the Inlet, and “skedaddle.” Perceiving the 
importance of the fort as a base of operations, in 
case any operations were intended, he garrisoned the 
fort, and hurried back to Washington to justify him- 
self for disobedience to orders. 

Then followed the “ Burnside Expedition,” from 
which the country expected such great results. We 
had a right to expect ; for it was under the command 
of a leader, skilful, brave, and thoroughly in earnest. 
What has come of both these expeditions ? Abso- 
lutely nothing. Why? Because the Power de- 
termined that nothing should be done, and withheld 
the forces that were indispensable to any effective 
Uso seahlas nothing come of it? Yes; we forget: 

Following the coast, we come to the 

“ PORT ROYAL EXPEDITION.” 


Why were the great expectations of the country 
in regard to this expedition so cruelly disappointed ? 
No man can answer this question better than Gen. 
Sherman, the commander of the expedition. In a 
letter to the National Intelligencer, under date July 
26th, he says, “ The expedition was not fitted out to 
operate in the interior, nor on Charleston and Savan- 
nah. The object was to seize and hold two harbors 
on our southern coast for depots and harbors of 
refuge for the vessels of our blockading squadrons 
in perilous storms.” After saying that “ no means of 
transportation were taken along, with which to 
operate in the interior—all our transports were sea- 
going vessels, and of too deep draft for the rivers 
and creeks and inland passages,” &c., &e., he makes 
the following remarkable statements :— 


“However, immediately after effecting a landing 
at Port Royal—a place that had not been agreed upon 
to land until after the departure of the expedition— 
I studied the general state of affairs as far as I was 
able, and concluded that in consideration of the un- 
looked-for extent of the success of the combined ex- 
pedition thus far, (which involved the capture of the 
whole coast from Edisto to Ossabaw Sound,) with a 
reinforcement of ten thousand men, five light-draught 
steamers, a certain number of row-boats, and a certain 
additional amount of land transportation, a system of 
internal operations that would not conflict with the 
general plan of the campaign, but would be a great 
support to it, might be wisely conducted from Port 
Royal as soon as our positions were secured, and that 
would lead to the capture of Savannah and Fort Pulaski, 
and, as an i liate quence, the whole coast, South, 
and, afterward, Charleston. This plan, as a generality, 
was proposed to the War Department, and the re- 
enforcements and means, as above, asked for. 

The plan of reducing Pulaski was fully and special- 
ly approved, and the armament for the siege asked for 
was ordered. ‘The armament, I believe, had mostl 
to be manufactured, and did not reach me in suffi- 
cient quantity to authorize an effectual assault till the 
last of March. The general plan was supposed to 
have been also approved, inasmuch as the siege arma- 
ment, the steamboats and rowboats, were ordered to 
be sent me. But the steamers that were sent from 
New York in the latter part of December never reached 
me—not one ; the reason, I suppose, will some day come 
to light. Two hundred rowboats, though I had been 
officially advised in the middle of January that 4 
had been hurried on, never reached me until the 24t 
of March—five days before I was relieved from duty 
there, and even then but half the number that had 
been asked for. The reason for this extraordinary de- 
lay, itis hoped, will also some day come to light. In the 
course of the winter, I received, aiso, a re-enforce- 
ment of four regiments of infantry, one of cavalry, 
and one harnessed light battery. So, unless the ar- 
my could have been possessed with the attributes of a 
Moses, my plans, or, indeed, any system of internal 
operations, could not have been carried out or pursued 
during the time I commanded the expedition.” 


After recapitulating what he did accomplish with 
inadequate means, he says: 


“ There certainly is no ‘confusion’ in all this, and 
all that is unsatisfactory about it to me lies in the fact 
of the transportation I timely asked for failing to reach 
me. Had that transportation arrived when it ought, 
Savannah would have been in our hands in January: 
the whole coast South would have fallen as a consequence ; 
the whole railroad system of a and Florida would 
have been under our control: the States of Georgia and 





Florida, as a part of the militarg chess-boord, if not E it- 
ically also, would have been more than neutralized, 


and the problem of Charteston would _ — so 
sé as to comparatively care 
v= * ~~", agemaig 


Does any sane man doubt that every word of this 
is true ? 
Gen. Hunter succeeds Gen. Sherman; and he 
ied his military reputation that, with only his 
andful of troops, if the government will authorize 
it, he will raise 50,000 colored soldiers, and drive 
the enemy out of South Carolina. Why has the 
Port Royal expedition, opening so brilliantly with 
its naval exploits, proved such an abortion? Be- 
cause, as Mr. Seward says, “only an imperial or 
despotic government could subjugate thoroughly dis- 
affected and insurrectionary members of the State”! 
And so, as Gen. Sherman’s proclamation had failed 
to call out a single “loyal” white man in South 
Carolina, the Power leaves South Carolina to send, 
troops and supplies to Virginia. 
Gen. Butler takes New Orleans, and the country 
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